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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


No  new  applications  for  membership  have  been  received  since  the  last  report. 

Please  remember  that  a membership  drive  is  in  progress.  You  can  win  Free  Dues, 
$25.00  credit  on  book  and  periodical  purchases,  or  apply  credit  toward  a Life 
Membership. 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


In  1989  Rifat  Kilar  published  a work  entitled  Turk  Numismatiginde  Jetonlar  (Turkish 
tokens  and  medals).  It  covered  only  modem  Turkey,  but  in  one  part  there  was  a 
comment  that  later  he  would  produce  a similar  work  on  Ottoman  jetons,  tokens  and 
medals.  Has  he  done  so?  The  Library  has  received  a query  regarding  an  imitation 
of  the  gold  rumi  altin  of  the  11th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  last  Ottoman  Sultan 
Muhmud  n.  We  presume  that  Mr.  Kilar  would  cover  this  period  in  his  next  book  and 
we  would  like  to  obtain  a copy  if  one  is  presently  available.  If  not,  we  would  like 
to  know  if  something  else  is  already  on  the  market  relating  to  jetons  minted  during 
the  reign  of  the  last  Sultan. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 

The  membership  of  NI  has  a record  of  always  responding  to  their  editor’s  request  for 
help  when  we  are  running  low  on  articles,  fillers  or  other  items.  One  plea  earlier  this 
year  produced  several  new  articles  which  you  have  enjoyed  in  past  issues  and  will  be 
seeing  in  some  future  issues.  Our  current  supply  is  again  running  a little  short  so  if 
you  have  not  responded  but  plan  to  submit  something,  we  would  appreciate  your 
contribution. 

One  area  for  which  we  have  had  very  little  response  is  filler  items.  Our  supply  of 
fillers  is  running  very  low  and  we  could  use  fillers  of  all  lengths  up  to  a full  page. 
A review  of  past  issues  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  type  of  material  we  need  in  this 
respect.  The  "Numismatic  Extracts  from  Selected  Literature"  seem  to  be  well 
received  by  the  readers  so  if  you  have  anything  in  that  area,  we  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  you. 


Marvin  L.  Fraley,  Editor 
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A COIN  OF  SPAIN’S  FIRST  REPUBLIC 

Peter  S.  Horvitz,  Philadelphia , Pennsylvania,  NI  #2215 

The  first  Spanish  republic  of  1873  to  1875,  a period  of  remarkable  disarray,  even  near 
anarchy,  did  not  produce  any  new  types  of  national  coinage.  Its  only  national  issues 
were  reissues  of  coins  of  the  Provisional  Government  (1868-1870)  and  King  Amadeo 
(1870-1873).  These  issues  are  recognizable  as  issued  during  the  First  Republic  only 
by  the  small  dates  that  appear  incused  in  the  stars  that  flank  the  main  dates  on  the 
coins. 

I do  believe,  however,  that  I have  identified  a coin  that  does  represent  this  brief  and 
chaotic  moment  in  Spanish  history.  The  coin  in  question  is  a coin  that  was  first 
struck  during  the  reign  of  Isabella  II  (1833-1868),  but  that  was  countermarked, 
according  to  my  theory,  during  the  First  Republic. 


(Enlarged) 


The  host  coin  is  an  1866  silver  40  centimos  from  the  Madrid  mint,  with  6-pointed  star 
mintmark  (Y.  42.2).  Across  the  face  of  the  queen  is  large,  hand-engraved  R.  I 
believe  this  R.  stands  for  "Republica",  or,  possibly,  but  less  likely,  "Revolucidn". 
This  latter  word  appears  on  the  local  issues  of  Cartegena  issued  during  the  period. 
However,  since  the  Cartegena  issues  were  produced  by  rebels  against  the  republican 
government,  I think  the  latter  word  a possibility  only  if  this  coin  was  produced  in 
Cartegena,  and  there  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  that. 

Against  any  argument  that  this  piece  could  be  a simple  love  token,  I point  out  that 
love  tokens  normally  have  one  side  of  the  coin  smoothed  off  before  they  are 
engraved.  The  letter  and  punctuation  point  have  been  intentionally  used  to  mar  the 
features  of  the  queen,  a symbol  of  oppression  to  supporters  of  the  republic. 

Counterstamps  on  Spanish  coins  are  known  from  much  earlier  times.  Political 
counterstamps,  for  instance  those  found  in  Mexico  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century,  are  well  known  in  the  Spanish  empire.  Similar  countermarkings  of  coins  of 
Gen.  Franco  exist,  including  counterstamping  with  the  hammer  and  sickle.  So,  such 
marking  of  coins  was  both  an  old  and  ongoing  tradition.  Furthermore,  a similar 
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symbolic  marking  was  also  used  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin. 

On  the  reverse,  the  Spanish  arms  have  been  counterstamped  by  an  irregular  shaped 
tool  so  as  to  obscure  the  oval  center  of  the  shield,  the  portion  bearing  the  fleurs-de-lis 
of  the  Bourbon  royal  family.  I think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  since  the  counterstamp 
itself  is  meaningless,  that  its  intent  was  to  mutilate  the  royal  symbol  on  the  arms,  to 
obliterate  another  symbol  of  oppression. 

While  the  40  centimos  was  an  obsolete  denomination  by  the  time  of  the  First 
Republic,  it  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  peseta  introduced  in  1869,  and, 
presumably,  continued  to  circulate,  at  that  value,  for  some  time. 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

Wlien  archaeologists  were  excavating  the  Iron  Age  and  Romano-British  temple  at 
Harlow,  Essex,  they  found  a coin  of  Cunobelin  in  the  gravel  of  the  Iron  Age 
foundation.  The  design  on  the  reverse  was  indisputable;  it  showed  an  aproned  but 
otherwise  naked  man  holding  a severed  human  head  in  one  hand  and  a sceptre  in  the 
other.  Was  this  an  Iron  Age  representation  of  a druid  going  about  his  grisly  business? 
If  so,  coins  like  this  one  are  the  only  instances  of  such  depictions  from  the  period. 

(Taken  from  Celtic  Britain,,  Lloyd 
Liang,  London,  1980,  p.79.) 

(Submitted  by  Carling  Gresham) 

'k'k'k'k-k'k'kicic-k'k'i’t'-XX'i’c'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k  ★★★★★★★★★★★★  ★★★★★★★★★★ 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

On  the  [Celtic  British]  coins  of  Eppillus  and  Verica  appear  a Latin  title  - Rex.  The 
title,  which  meant  simply  "king",  is  one  which  had  been  held  in  contempt  in  the 
Roman  world  for  five  centuries  since  the  death  of  the  last  king  of  Rome,  Tarquinius 
Superbus.  It  had  no  contemptible  overtones  in  the  barbarians’  minds,  and  Roman 
diplomacy  bestowed  the  title  when  and  as  it  was  felt  politic. 

(Taken  from  Celtic  Britain,  Lloyd  Liang, 
London,  1980,  p.  99.) 

(Submitted  by  Carling  Gresham) 
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FAKES  VI:  CONTEMPORARY  FORGERIES 
AND  IMITATIVE  TYPES 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

(The  following  article  is  a revised  and  extended  version  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  English  magazine  Coin  News  in  August  1995.  It  appears  here  by  kind 
permission  of  the  editor.) 

I have  in  my  collection  of  Islamic  coins  two  pieces  whose  script,  even  to  my 
untrained  eye,  looks  a bit  odd.  Accordingly  I enlisted  a bit  of  expert  help  from  the 
British  Museum,  and  uncovered  two  different  but  equally  interesting  stories. 


Fig.  1 


The  first  (Fig.  1)  is,  as  it  turns  out,  a contemporary  forgery  of  a copper  coin  of  13th 
or  14th  century  Syria.  I suspect  the  script  looks  odd  because  the  counterfeiter  was 
illiterate  and  was  simply  copying  what  to  him  was  a meaningless  series  of  squiggles 
on  his  Mamluk  original,  whose  script  would  not  have  been  the  clearest  to  start  with 
anyway! 


Fig.  2 


The  second  (Fig.  2)  purports  to  be  a silver  double  dirhem  of  the  Ilkhanid  mongol 
ruler,  Uljaitu  ibn  Arghun  (AD  1304-1317),  and  again  its  script  is  unusually  crude. 
However,  this  is  not  because  it  is  a contemporary  forgery  - or  a modem  one  - but 
because  it  is  probably  a contemporary  imitation  from  Anatolia.  The  attractive  style 
of  these  Ilkhanid  coins  resulted  in  their  being  adopted  and  imitated  by  the  autonomous 
tribes  of  Anatolia  (1). 

So,  both  coins  are  contemporary  copies,  yet  one  is  a forgery  and  the  other  not.  One 
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wonders  what  confusion  such  modem  niceties  of  classification  might  have  caused,  on 
occasion,  in  the  ancient  and  medieval  world. 

Imitative  coin  types  are  fascinating  and  make  a good  theme  for  a collection.  Among 
the  imitations  of  Roman  coins,  common  and  well  known  examples  are  the  native 
British  imitations  of  Roman  bronze  coins,  notably  the  barbarous  radiates  of  the  third 
century  AD.  Equally  interesting  if  less  common  are  the  silver  coins  of  Gaiseric  the 


Vandal  struck  in  North  Africa  in  the  fifth  century  AD  in  imitation  of  the  silver 
siliquas  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Honorius  (Fig.  3) 


Fig.  4 


Another  interesting  piece  which  I bought  quite  cheaply  in  Spain  not  long  ago  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  is  a Celtiberian  coin  in  imitation  of  a Roman  Republican  Janus- 
head/Galley  type  bronze,  probably  dating  from  the  second  or  first  century  BC. 


Fig.  5 

But  one  has  to  be  careful.  Fig.  5 is  an  interesting  piece  which  stirred  up  its  own 
mini-controversy.  It  was  apparently  found  in  Southern  France,  and  passed  on  to  a 
dealer-friend  of  mine  as  a Celtic  copy  of  a Roman  Republican  denarius  (a  Vibia  2). 
Certainly  the  head  of  Apollo  looks  a bit  odd,  though  the  reverse  looks  regular  enough, 
plus  the  flan  is  unusually  oval.  Also  there  is  a mark  on  Apollo’s  cheek  which  I 
would  take  to  be  an  ancient  test  mark,  and  which  suggests,  perhaps,  that  long  ago 
someone  else  thought  the  coin  looked  a bit  odd  too.  All  this  plus  its  place  of  origin 
no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  Celtic  copy  hypothesis. 
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However,  nothing  similar  is  listed  in  de  la  Tour’s  standard  reference  work  (2)  and 
when  I mentioned  this  to  my  dealer  friend  he  agreed.  He  said  that  "Celtic"  had  been 
the  suggestion  given  to  him.  He  himself  wondered  if  it  was  a copy  originating  from 
Northern  Italy,  possibly  Oscan.  Certainly  the  idea  that  it  was  an  ancient  copy  of 
some  sort  seemed  a very  reasonable  one. 

The  more  I looked  at  it,  though,  the  more  indecisive  I became.  There  is  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary  about  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  and  this  was  mainly  what  made  me 
wonder  if  the  piece  was  actually  an  unusual  looking  but  nevertheless  regular  denarius, 
and  not  a copy  at  all.  Keith  Sugden  kindly  compared  it  with  the  four  specimens  of 
Vibia  2 in  the  Manchester  Museum  collection.  He  told  me:  "I  think  it  is  a regular 
Republican  issue  - it  looks  cruder  than  it  is  because  of  the  wear  on  the  eye  and  the 
shape  of  the  flan.  One  of  ours  looks  very  similar  (albeit  in  much  better  condition)." 

Talking  of  out-of-the-ordinary  coins,  another  interesting  case  is  the  coin  of  Crispus 
Caesar  illustrated,  on  account  of  its  odd  portrait,  in  the  addendum  to  my  article  "Fakes 
IV"  in  NI  Bulletin  in  January  1995  (p.  14).  Could  the  oddness  of  its  portrait  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a contemporary  forgery  rather  than  an  official  issue  that 
escaped  quality  control?  Personally  I think  it  is  official  but  odd,  though  the  idea  that 
it  is  a contemporary  forgery  at  least  merits  a mention. 

Yet  another  interesting  problem  case  came  my  way  in  the  course  of  writing  this 
article.  It  is  a cast  copy  in  bronze  of  a PVDICITIA  type  denarius  of  Julia  Maesa,  the 
grandmother  of  Elagabalus  and  Severus  Alexander.  That  it  is  a cast  copy  of  the 
denarius  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  various  "bubbles"  that  disrupt  the  otherwise 
well-defined  designs  on  both  obverse  and  reverse,  one  of  which  makes  Julia  look  like 
she  is  the  victim  of  a very  nasty  cold  sore.  When  I first  came  upon  this  piece,  I 
wasn’t  sure  whether  it  was  an  ancient  or  modern  casting,  so  I sent  it  to  the  British 
Museum  for  comment.  They  thought  that  it  was  the  bronze  core  of  an  ancient  plated 
denarius.  But  was  it  to  have  been  plated  officially  or  unofficially,  that  is  the 
question!  (It  looks  like  it  never  actually  was.)  Though  many  anciently  plated  Roman 
coins  are  reckoned  to  be  official  pieces  produced  "on  the  cheap",  others  must  surely 
be  contemporary  forgeries,  and  who  knows  where  the  dividing  line  lies?  Quite  which 
category  my  Julia  Maesa  belongs  to,  I am  still  not  sure,  but  I suspect  skulduggery! 


Sometimes  imitative  coin  types  are  not  coins  at  all.  Fig.  6,  for  example,  is  a brass 
imitation  of  an  early  19th  century  Ottoman  gold  coin  of  Algiers,  made  specifically  to 
be  used  as  cheap  dress-jewellery.  Fig.  7 is  another,  the  prototype  here  being  early 
19th  century  Turkish.  I have  a number  of  smaller  versions  of  the  pieces  shown  in 


Fig.  6 


Fig.  7 
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Figs.  6 and  7,  some  holed  and  some  not.  Curiously  many  of  these  appear  to  have 
been  made  here  in  England  in  the  last  century  for  export  to  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,  about  which  I shall  say  more  later. 


Fig.  8 


Fig.  8,  meanwhile,  is  a larger,  better  executed  and  really  quite  imposing  piece  in  the 
style  of  an  early  19th  century  Algerian  silver  coin,  again  clearly  manufactured  for 
jewellery  purposes.  It  is  bronze,  and  was  formerly  coated  in  a silver  wash,  much  of 
which  is  still  intact.  I am  not  sure  of  its  date  or  country  of  manufacture,  for  similar 
pieces  are  still  widely  made  and  worn  today.  Not  long  ago,  for  example,  a friend  of 
mine  returned  from  a trip  to  Turkey  with  a pair  of  ornate  ear-rings.  These  too  were 
imitations  of  Ottoman  coins  of  the  tughra  type,  larger  versions  of  Fig.  7.  In  a few 
years  time,  when  the  ear-rings  fall  to  bits,  these  "coins"  may  well  end  up  in  some 
dealer’s  rummage  tray,  and  be  mistaken  for  crude  counterfeit  coins,  which  was  how 
I regarded  Fig.  6 at  first. 

There  are  other  interesting  examples  of  jewellery  "coins".  Particularly  curious  are  the 
terracotta  imitations  of  Roman  denarii  from  India.  Pierced  or  looped  for  suspension 
they  are  clearly  made  to  be  worn  (3).  Another  example  is  the  Viking  jewel  bracteate 
described  in  the  NI  Bulletin  of  November  1993  (p.  261-3).  The  Gentleman  s 
Magazine  item  there  quoted  gives  a history  of  the  misinterpretation  of  these  pieces 
as  coins. 


Fig.  9 


Fig.  9 is  another  imitative  type  and  a very  strange  one.  It  is  an  imitation  in  bronze 
of  a Venetian  gold  zecchino.  Everything  about  it  is  garbled.  The  obverse  derives 
from  the  figures  of  the  Doge  and  St.  Mark,  distorted  so  much  that  they  are  generally 
described  as  ghost  or  plant  like.  The  reverse  derives  from  a figure  of  Christ  inside 
a pointed  oval  of  stars,  but  it  comes  out  looking  like  an  inverted  anchor.  (Curiously 
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the  anchor  is  a less  well  known  Christian  symbol  - the  Anchor  of  Hope  - but  in  view 
of  the  distortions  clearly  inherent  in  the  obverse,  it  would  be  rash  to  claim  anything 
too  subtle  about  the  reverse,  and  the  resemblance  to  an  anchor  is  probably  safest 
dismissed  as  a coincidence.)  These  pieces  probably  date  from  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  and  apparently  hail  from  the  Levant,  where  they  are  often  found  pierced  or 
mounted  for  jewellery  or  charms  (4).  Whether  they  ever  actually  served  as  token 
currency,  I am  not  clear.  Later  versions  were  certainly  produced  by  the  firm  of  John 
Cooke  in  London  sometime  after  1830.  These  are  described  as  "toy  coins", 
advertising  tickets  or  card  counters  (5).  They  have  the  reverse  legend  of  Fig.  9 
replaced  by  JOANNES  ILLE  COQVVS  SVI  FILIIQVE  (=  John  Cooke  and  Sons)! 
I presume  that  Cooke’s  made  these  things  primarily  as  jewellery/charms  for  the 
Levant  and  that  any  use  in  England,  as,  say,  card-counters,  was  incidental  to  this 
primary  use.  This  is  the  second  example  of  brass  trinkets  made  in  19th  century 
England  for  export  to  the  Middle  East  - the  brass  Ottoman  "coins"  of  Figs.  6 & 7 
being  the  first.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more  about  this  curious  trade  and  its 
extent 

Getting  back  to  genuine  coins,  though,  and  in  particular,  imitations  of  Islamic  coin 
types,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  curious  is  the  gold  coin  of  Offa,  King  of  Mercia 
(AD  757-796),  which  is  a careful  copy  of  an  Arab  dinar  of  Caliph  al  Mansur,  dated 
AH  157  (=  AD  774)  and  with  OFFA  REX  added  on  the  reverse  (6).  The  only  known 
example  of  this  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Imitative  copies  of  Arabic  coins  from  Scandinavia  are  also  well  known  - one 
extraordinary  example  in  gold  from  Sweden  mules  a Ghaznavid  obverse  dated  AH 
403  (AD  1012/3)  with  a Samanid  reverse  datable  to  the  period  AD  932-4.  In  other 
words,  a coin  representing  two  different  dynasties  separated  by  some  80  years  in  time 
(7L 


Common  imitations  of  Islamic  coins  which,  unlike  the  foregoing,  are  well  within  the 
price  range  of  the  average  collector  are  Spanish  millares  of  the  12th-13th  centuries, 
made  in  imitation  of  the  square  silver  dirhems  of  the  Muwahhids  or  Almohades  of 
North  Africa  (Fig.  10).  Some  crusader  imitations  of  Islamic  types  are  also  fairly 
common,  notably  imitations  of  Ayyubid  "star"  dirhems  of  Aleppo  (Fig.  11),  probably 
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struck  at  Acre  between  about  AD  1217  and  1232.  Fig.  12  is  another  crusader 
imitation  of  an  Ayyubid  coin,  less  common  than  the  previous  example,  and  slightly 
later  in  date  (about  AD  1250).  It  is  based  on  the  Damascus  coinage. 


Fig.  13  is  a curious  looking  imitation  in  bronze  of  an  Islamic  coin  type,  attributed  to 
Bela  HI  of  Hungary  (AD  1172-1196).  Also  attributed  to  this  king  is  another  bronze 
piece,  this  time  in  imitation  of  a Byzantine  coin  type  (Fig.  14).  It  always  strikes  me 
as  odd  that  these  two  imitative  pieces  stand  out  like  the  proverbial  sore  thumb  in  the 
general  run  of  Hungarian  coinage,  and  I regret  that  I do  not  know  more  of  the  story 
behind  their  issue. 


Fig.  15  Fig.  16 

In  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  of  course,  the  Arabs  had  in  their  turn  been  busily 
adapting  and  imitating  Byzantine  and  Sasanian  coin  types.  Amongst  the  latter 
category  the  one  which  really  intrigues  me  is  the  silver  half-drachm  issued  under 
Suleyman,  the  Arab  governor  of  Tabaristan  in  AD  784-8,  on  which  the  usual  head  of 
the  king  has  been  replaced  by  a rhombus,  presumably  in  accordance  with  the  Islamic 
prohibition  on  representations  of  living  things.  On  the  reverse,  the  fire-altar  is  still 
recognisable,  but  its  two  human  attendants  have  been  stylised  almost  out  of 
recognition  (Fig.  15).  Amongst  the  Byzantine  imitations,  the  bronze  fals  of  Fig.  16 
is  one  of  the  commonest  types.  It  mimics  a bronze  follis  of  Constans  II  (AD  641- 
668).  That  it  is  an  Arab  copy  is  shown  by  the  EMH-CIC  either  side  of  the  reverse 
M (indicating  the  mint  of  Emesa  in  Syria),  and  the  exergual  inscription,  which 
signifies  "good"  in  Arabic. 
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Fig.  17 


Fig.  17  brings  us  back  from  imitative  types  to  contemporary  forgeries.  It  was  bought 
for  the  princely  sum  of  £3  with  a ticket  which  said  simply:  "Arab-Byzantine?". 
However,  it  appears  more  likely  that  it  is  a contemporary  forgery  of  a bronze  follis 
of  Heraclius  (AD  610-641)  rather  than  a somewhat  degenerate  Arab  imitation.  But 
one  does  sometimes  wonder  where  the  borderline  lies... 


Fig.  18 


Moving  to  China,  now,  Fig.  18  is  a large  20  cash  piece  of  the  Emperor  Wen  Tsung 
(AD  1851-61)  struck  at  Foochow  in  Fukien  Province.  At  least,  that  is  what  it  appears 
to  be  at  first  glance.  I bought  it  from  a local  dealer  who  said  it  looked  a bit  funny 
to  him,  and  I had  to  agree.  Mainly  its  characters  seem  unusually  "fuzzy",  particularly 
on  the  lower  reverse  rim,  where  the  casting  is  imperfect.  Subsequent  enquiries 
elicited  the  view  that  it  is  an  "unofficial  copy". 


What  does  this  mean  exacdy?  It  is  not  a contemporary  forgery  and  nor  is  it  a piece 
produced  "on  the  side"  by  a mint  official  lining  his  own  pocket.  It  appears  to  be  a 
coin  produced  on  the  initiative  of  a local  authority  (ie  Foochow)  without  the  prior 
sanction  of  the  official  Board  of  Revenue.  To  use  a phrase  of  David  Hartill’s,  they 
are  "unofficial  but  legitimate". 


In  my  Chinese  collection  I also  have  two  coins,  both  purportedly  of  the  Northern 
Sung  dynasty.  Neither  of  them  is  quite  what  it  seems,  though. 
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Fig.  19 


Fig.  20 


At  first  glance  Fig.  19  is  a bronze  cash  of  the  Northern  Sung  Emperor  Chen  Tsung 
(AD  997-1023),  but  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  usual.  Why?  One  answer  suggested 
to  me  is  that  it  is  one  of  a class  of  lightweight  copies  known  from  Chinese  annals  to 
have  been  made  for  use  in  the  early  Ming  Dynasty  (ie  the  later  14th  to  the  mid- 17th 
centuries).  That  is,  it  is  actually  several  hundred  years  younger  than  its  legend  would 
suggest.  It  is,  in  effect,  a re-issue  of  a much  older  coin.  Another  theory  is  that  it  is 
one  of  a number  of  light-weight  copies  of  Chinese  coins  made  in  Annam  in  the  later 
10th  to  early  13th  centuries  (8),  though  Annamese  copies  are  generally  of  a thin 
fabric,  whereas  the  coin  in  Fig.  19  is  not.  The  waters  are  muddied  even  further  if  we 
countenance  yet  another  theory  that  the  Annamese  copies  were  actually  made 
deliberately  lightweight  in  China  and  used  by  unscrupulous  merchants  to  settle  then- 
overseas  accounts,  notably  those  in  Annam!  Whatever  the  truth  behind  Fig.  19,  it  is 
certainly  a numismatic  trouble-maker! 

Fig.  20  is  another  coin  with  more  to  it  than  first  meets  the  eye.  One  could  be 
forgiven  for  thinking  it  to  be  a Chinese  coin  of  the  Northern  Sung  Emperor  Shen 
Tsung  (AD  1067-1085),  for  it  is  cited  as  such  by  both  Schjoth  and  Cresswell  (9). 
However,  the  coin  appears  actually  to  be  a Japanese  issue  in  Chinese  style,  minted 
in  about  AD  1659!  (10) 

Between  the  8th  and  16th  centuries  AD  huge  quantities  of  Chinese  cash  were 
imported  by  the  Japanese  from  China,  mostly  in  the  period  following  the  Northern 
Sung  dynasty.  The  Japanese  also  made  some  of  their  own  coinage  in  imitation  of 
Chinese  types  (hence  Fig.  20),  but  it  is  a curious  fact  that  up  until  the  mid- 17th 
century  when  they  finally  produced  plentiful  supplies  of  their  own  characteristic  mon 
coinage,  the  vast  majority  of  the  coinage  circulating  in  Japan  was  Chinese.  In  fact, 
it  would  appear  that  native  Japanese  coinage,  even  though  in  a Chinese  style,  was 
valued  less  than  true  Chinese  cash. 

One  of  the  reasons  (11)  for  Japan’s  high  regard  for  Chinese  cash  was  cultural.  The 
Japanese  regarded  China  in  much  the  same  way  as  medieval  Europe  regarded  Greece 
and  Rome  - as  a cultural  ideal.  In  this  light  Fig.  20  parallels  the  British,  Spanish  and 
North  African  Vandalic  imitations  of  Roman  coins  mentioned  earlier. 
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Chinese  cash  may  well  have  been  something  of  an  international  medium  of  exchange. 
It  has  been  found  in  quantity  as  far  afield  as  Australia,  Thailand,  India,  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  East  Africa.  This  widespread  use  and  imitation  of  Chinese  cash  outside 
China  invites  a comparison  with  the  curious  phenomenon  of  imitations  of  1780  Maria 
Theresia  thalers  (Fig.  21),  produced  at  various  European  mints  until  well  into  the 
present  century,  for  use  as  trade  dollars  in  the  Middle  East  and  East  Africa. 


Collectors  of  Maria  Theresia  trade  dollars  should  beware,  however,  for  even 
imitations  are  sometimes  not  what  they  seem. 


In  an  earlier  article  of  this  series  I mentioned  the  sometimes  puzzling  phenomenon 
of  Spanish  Market  fakes,  copies  of  crown-sized  silver  coins,  mostly  Spanish,  generally 
to  be  found  on  sale  on  market  stalls  alongside  cheap  jewellery,  watches  and  so  forth. 
Fig.  21  is  one  of  these  forgeries.  It  amuses  me  to  think  that  here  is  a forgery  of  a 
coin  which  was  itself  a mere  imitation  (yet  not  a forgery!)  of  an  Austrian  1780 
original,  produced  long  after  that  date,  and  in  all  probability  outside  Austria! 


But  let  us  finish  back  in  England,  for  English  coinage  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the 
strangest  of  imitative  coinages:  evasions. 


As  is  well  known,  there  was  a chronic  shortage  of  official  small  change  towards  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  (and  a proliferation  of  counterfeit  coinage  (12)).  The  gap  was 
plugged  by  tradesmen  and  local  authorities  issuing  their  own  token  coinage.  Much 
of  this  was  of  the  same  size  and  weight  as  the  official  coinage,  and  carried  a clearly 
stated  value,  most  commonly  a half-penny.  Often,  too,  the  issuing  authority  - 
ultimately  the  guarantor  of  its  value  - was  named.  However,  the  shortage  of  small 
change  was  such  that  anything  that  looked  vaguely  like  a coin  was  acceptable  - if  not 
officially  (for  even  the  better  pieces  were,  strictly  speaking,  illegal),  at  least  amongst 
the  ordinary  people  who  so  desperately  needed  the  small  change.  Consequently, 
appropriately  coin-sized  advertising  tokens  or  medalets  bearing  political  propaganda 
etc.,  with  no  mark  of  value  or  issuing  authority,  could  quite  freely  pass  into 
circulation  and  be  accepted  unofficially  as  money,  alongside  the  official  coinage  (such 
as  it  was!)  and  genuine  trade  tokens. 


Inevitably  some  unscrupulous  manufacturers  realised  that  the  need  for  small  change 
was  so  great  that  pieces  much  lighter  than  the  official  coinage  were  quite  acceptable 
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to  the  general  public,  and  were  profitable  to  produce  into  the  bargain.  Hence  within 
the  category  of  token  coinages  we  find  a breed  of  "inferior  issues",  recognisable  by 
their  light-weight  nature.  For  example,  a full-weight  half-penny  token  might  weigh 
between  about  10  and  11  grams;  an  inferior  issue  between  about  5.5  and  7.5  grams. 
Within  the  category  of  inferior  issues  come  "evasions",  lightweight  tokens  which 
mimic  the  official  regal  coinage,  but  which  are  sufficiently  different  from  it  to  evade 
the  serious  charge  of  counterfeiting  (hence  the  name  "evasions"). 

Unfortunately  the  dividing  lines  between  the  various  categories  and  sub-categories  of 
token  issues  are  diffuse  to  say  the  least  (13),  but  we  can  illustrate  the  main  points 
with  a few  examples. 

Fig.  22  is  one  of  the  commonest  types  of  inferior  issue,  imitating  the  Bust/Britannia 
format  of  the  English  regal  halfpenny.  It  weighs  7.28  grams,  as  opposed  to  9.94 
grams  on  average  for  the  official  half-penny.  But  it  is  a half-penny  only  very 
superficially,  for  the  bust  is  that  of  (an  imagined)  William  Shakespeare,  not  the  king, 
as  is  made  clear  by  the  GULIELMUS  SHAKESPEAR  which  replaces  the  usual  regal 
legend.  On  the  reverse  the  BRITANNIA  legend  of  the  official  half-penny  is  replaced 
by  ENGLANDS  GLORY,  the  second  word  replacing  the  usual  exergual  date. 


Now,  one  could  hardly  class  this  as  a serious  forgery  of  the  regal  coinage.  It  is  more 
of  a medalet  than  anything  - a patriotic  blast  for  the  Bard  of  Avon.  Nevertheless,  if 
it  isn’t  a forgery  it  is  certainly  a parody  - surely  the  key  to  interpreting  many  of  these 
curious  pieces  - and  one  wonders  about  the  significance  of  the  tilted  scales  in 
Britannia’s  right  hand  and  the  whatever-it-is  she  holds  in  her  left!  But  such  was  the 
shortage  of  small  change  that  folk  were  quite  happy  to  accept  it  as  on  a par  with  the 
official  coinage.  Whilst  I do  not  pretend  to  know  the  actual  state  of  the  law  in  late 
18th  century  England,  I imagine  that,  in  equivalent  modem  terms,  if  the  manufacturer 
of  Fig.  22  had  been  taken  to  court  on  a charge  of  counterfeiting,  the  case  would  have 
been  laughed  out  of  court,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  tabloid  press.  The  manufacturer 
could  claim  that  in  making  medalets  he  was  guilty  of  nothing,  and  that  it  was  the 
people  using  them  as  half-pennies  that  were  guilty  of  the  crime,  if  crime  there  was, 
for  he  could  also  claim,  and  quite  rightly,  that  the  people  were  only  "guilty"  because 
of  the  authorities’  own  failure  to  provide  sufficient  quantities  of  official  coinage.  The 
authorities,  had  they  gone  to  court,  would  have  ended  up  with  egg  on  their  faces.  If 
this  is  anything  like  a correct  picture,  inferior  issues  were  not  only  a profitable 
business  for  the  manufacturers,  they  were  also  a means  for  having  a dig  at  the 
authorities. 
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Fig.  23 


t 


There  are  many  varieties  of  inferior  issues  akin  to  Fig.  22,  and  these  have  been  very 
ably  catalogued  by  M.  I.  Cobwright,  who  has  a mammoth  collection  of  them  (14). 
Fig.  23  is  another  common  type,  this  time  mimicking  the  Bust/Harp  format  of  the 
regal  half-penny  of  Ireland.  Quite  why  Louis  XVI  is  depicted  or  why  MUSIC 
CHARMS  was  chosen  for  the  reverse  legend,  I have  no  idea,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
appeals  of  this  peculiar  alleyway  of  English  token  coinage  - its  strangeness.  My 
specimen  weighs  5.92  grams. 


Fig.  24  is  a piece  which  is  even  more  puzzling.  Here  we  have  Pope  Clement  XV 
(there  never  was  one,  and  his  bust  is  wildly  unlike  George  Ill’s!),  with  a reverse 
which  is  nothing  like  any  official  coinage  at  all,  and  with  the  reverse  legend  HINC 
NOSTRAE  CREVERE  ROSAE,  signifying,  "Thus  our  roses  grew"!  I am  tempted  to 
offer  a prize  for  the  best  explanation  of  this  oddity,  though  readers  should  be  aware 
that  there  is  not  necessarily  any  connection  between  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  these 
things,  as  muling  is  rife.  However,  it  would  appear  that  this  particular  obverse  and 
reverse  are  found  only  in  association  with  each  other.  Whether  this  restricts  or 
extends  the  scope  for  interpretation  of  the  piece,  only  time  will  tell.  It  weighs  7.80 
grams. 

Now  there  is  nothing  very  "evasive"  about  the  inferior  issues  just  mentioned,  for  they 
are  seemingly  safe  enough  from  prosecution.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
manufacturers  didn’t  always  play  it  so  safe.  On  occasion  they  seem  to  have  opted  to 
live  dangerously,  and  to  actively  taunt  the  authorities  and  their  counterfeiting  laws. 
They  carried  the  parody  of  Figs.  22-24  to  its  legal  limits. 

For  example,  in  M.  I.  Cobwright’s  listing  we  find  a type  with  the  Bust/Britannia 
format  of  the  regal  half-penny,  but  with  obverse  legend  GEOBGUIS  TI  ROX  instead 
of  GEORGIVS  H REX  and  reverse  legend  BERTANNUA  instead  of  BRITANNIA. 
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Now  it  doesn’t  seem  at  all  likely  that  these  are  mere  blunders,  and  ones  that  wouldn’t 
matter  anyway,  since  the  generally  illiterate  populace  wouldn’t  notice  them  etc.  Too 
many  of  these  inferior  issues  are  spelt  well  enough,  and  are  obviously  designed  to  be 
read  - like  Figs.  22-24,  in  fact.  Certainly  there  must  have  been  the  odd  blunder,  but 
gems  like  the  ones  mentioned  above  seem  to  be  much  better  interpreted  as  deliberate 
distortions  of  the  proper  legends  which  make  the  coins  "not  an  exact  copy  of  the  regal 
coinage",  and  thus  rescue  it  from  a charge  of  counterfeiting  "on  a technicality".  We 
are  here  back  at  that  farcical  court  case  again.  These  bizarre  mis-spellings  were 
designed  to  be  read  as  the  joke  they  were. 

If  this  is  correct,  the  manufacturers  were  here  playing  a game  of  "catch  me  if  you 
can"  with  the  authorities,  and  on  occasion  must  have  evaded  prosecution  by  a 
whisker.  As  M.  I.  Cobwright’s  list  shows  (p.  9-11),  such  evasions  merge  almost 
imperceptibly  into  forgeries  proper. 

Evasions  are  a peculiarly  English  brand  of  quasi-forgery.  Regular  forgeries,  too,  pose 
some  interesting  problems.  For  example,  I have  two  very  worn  contemporary 
forgeries  of  Charles  II  half-crowns,  one  in  copper  and  one  in  bronze,  both  having  long 
since  lost  all  traces  of  the  silver  plating  they  presumably  once  had.  The  puzzle  is  that 
the  degree  of  wear  on  them  both  suggests  that  they  were  in  circulation  for  much 
longer  than  their  plating  ever  lasted.  But  why?  I can  only  suggest  that,  having 
served  their  usefulness  as  half-crowns,  with  their  silvering  gone,  they  went  on  to 
circulate  as  copper  coins  - as  somewhat  oversize  half-pennies,  perhaps  - in  the  small 
change  shortages  of  the  18th  century.  They  may  literally  have  rubbed  shoulders  with 
an  evasion  or  two! 

Another  forgery  with  an  interesting  twist  in  its  tale  is  a counterfeit  George  V half- 
sovereign  of  1913,  whose  gold  plating  has  worn  off  round  the  centre  of  the  head  to 
reveal  a copper  interior.  One  could  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that  this  is  a 
contemporary  forgery  now  sadly  showing  its  age,  but  actually  the  piece  is  a modem 
forgery  and  belongs  with  Figs.  6-8.  It  is  a jewellery  coin,  set  into  a ring,  though 
doubtless  there  are  others  out  there  now,  lurking,  and  minus  their  rings.  There  is  an 
interesting  story  behind  them,  too. 

Charles  Black  is  famous  as  the  British  master-forger  of  banknotes  in  the  1970’s.  But 
he  was  also  involved  in  the  production  of  the  dud  half-sovereigns  described  above, 
made  in  copper  then  gold  plated,  and  inserted  into  rings  where,  of  course,  their 
incorrect  weight  would  easily  go  unnoticed.  These  rings  were  then,  and  still  are, 
fashionable  in  some  quarters,  and  this  was  the  market  they  were  aimed  at.  In  effect, 
then,  this  was  a jewellery  fraud  rather  than  a numismatic  one.  In  comparison  with 
his  bank-note  exploits,  however,  Charles  Black’s  venture  into  the  coin-jewellery  trade 
went  virtually  unnoticed!  (15) 

Other  British  imitations  which  are  neither  true  coins  nor  forgeries  are  the  well  known 
brass  imitations  of  the  spade  guineas  and  their  halves  of  George  HI.  These  were  used 
as  gambling  tokens  in  card  games,  probably  originally  to  avoid  inflicting  wear  on  the 
genuine  coins.  (Worn  and  thus  underweight  gold  coins  lost  their  status  as  legal 
tender,  as  did  filed  or  clipped  coins.)  In  various  guises  these  imitation  spade  guineas 
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were  produced  from  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  to  the  early  20th.  The  earliest 
types  simply  mimicked  the  actual  sovereigns,  the  better  copies,  no  doubt,  being  used 
fraudulently  on  occasion.  Later  types  took  the  form  of  advertising  tokens,  and  these 
too  can  be  quite  interesting  in  their  own  way.  Some  advertised  quite  subtly,  as  in  the 
case  of  Fig.  25,  which  incorporates  a plug  for  C.W.B.  & Co....B.I.R.M.  (= 
Birmingham)  into  the  reverse  legend.  The  date  of  1790,  incidentally,  is  inherited  via 
the  imitation,  and  is  not  the  date  of  manufacture.  These  things  are  generally  mid- 19th 
century  or  later.  Fig.  26,  too,  is  reasonably  subtle,  advertising  Fattorini  & Sons,  the 
jewellers  of  Bradford.  This  one  gives  us  the  date  the  firm  was  established  (1831), 
confirming  that  these  pieces  generally  date  from  well  after  the  George  HI  sovereigns 


they  imitate.  Fig.  27  is  an  advert  for  the  same  firm,  but  this  time  the  Harrogate 
branch.  The  obverse  mimics  the  actual  sovereign,  but  the  reverse  is  not  very  subtle, 
the  word  GOLDSMITH  being  emblazoned  right  across  the  shield.  As  for  Fig.  28, 
well,  need  I say  more? 


Fig.  29 


The  commonest  type  of  imitation  spade  guineas,  though,  and  the  type  found  lurking 
most  often  in  dealers’  rummage  trays,  is  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  29,  with  reverse 
legend  IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS.  These  are  probably  later  19th 
century  in  date,  and  possibly  20th  century  (16). 
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It  is  interesting  that  so  many  of  these  imitation  spade  guineas  are  holed  for 
suspension.  Some  may  well  have  been  worn  as  pendants  around  the  neck,  but  as  Roy 
Hawkins  points  out,  they  also  gave  every  man  the  chance  to  adorn  his  watch  chain 
with  something  that  looked  like  a gold  coin.  Undoubtedly,  then,  quite  a major 
function  of  these  things  was  as  coin-jewellery,  and  no  doubt  the  manufacture  realised 
this  and  catered  for  it. 

What  is  also  interesting  is  that  I once  came  upon  a "hoard"  of  imitation  spade  guineas 
(all  of  the  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  type)  which  were  mixed  in  with  about  an  equal 
number  of  brass  Ottoman  coin  imitations,  like  Figs.  6 & 7.  I presume,  therefore,  that 
the  firms  who  manufactured  the  spade  guineas  for  the  home  market  also  manufactured 
the  Ottomans  for  export. 

One  final  type  of  imitative  curiosity  of  interest  here  are  the  miniature  copies  of 
English  coins  produced  in  the  name  of  Ludwig  Christian  Lauer.  Made  in  Germany 
in  the  19th  century  they  appear  to  have  been  quite  literally  "toy  coins"  or  novelty 
pieces  (17).  The  Lauer  productions  are  very  neat.  A typical  example  is  the  imitation 
of  a 2 sovereign  piece  of  1887  made  in  brass.  It  is  a beautifully  detailed  copy  of  the 
real  thing,  but  only  13  mm  in  diameter,  and  with  the  obverse  legend  replaced  by  IM. 


OF  2 SOVGN:  L:CHR:LAUER  (Fig.  30).  Other  denominations  were  also  copied,  in 
an  appropriately  coloured  metal,  all  of  them  about  12-13  mm  in  diameter.  Isolated 
specimens  quite  often  turn  up  in  rummage  trays,  but  a dealer  friend  told  me  recently 
that  neatly  boxed  sets  of  them  do  still  turn  up  from  time  to  time. 

Other  toy  coins  are  not  so  neat.  I have  a full-sized  brass  half-sovereign  from  an  un- 
named manufacturer  on  which  Queen  Victoria  has  come  out  looking  like  someone  you 
really  wouldn’t  want  to  meet  in  a dark  alley!  Like  anything  else,  I suppose,  the 
quality  of  the  product  reflected  the  amount  that  you  paid  for  it.  This  one  presumably 
came  free  in  a Christmas  cracker  or  something. 

Notes  & References 

(1)  M.  Broome,  A Handbook  of  Islamic  Coins  (1985),  p.105-6. 

(2)  H.  de  la  Tour,  Atlas  des  Monnaies  Gauloises  (1965),  pi.  LEI  & LIV. 

(3)  M.  Wheeler,  Rome  Beyond  the  Imperial  Frontiers  (1955),  p.  181  and  pi.  22 
& 23.  See  also:  L.  Laing,  "British  Coin  Jewels",  Seaby  Coin  & Medal 
Bulletin , April  1974,  p.  1 1 1-5. 
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(4)  H.  E.  Ives  (ed.  P.  Grierson),  "The  Venetian  Gold  Ducat  and  its  Imitations", 
American  Numismatic  Society:  Numismatic  Notes  & Monographs,  no.  128, 
1954,  p.32  & pl.XV. 

(5)  D.  J.  de  Sola  Rogers,  Toy  Coins,  1990,  p.20. 

(6)  J.  Allan,  "Offa’s  Imitation  of  an  Arab  Dinar",  Numismatic  Chronicle,  4th 
Series,  vol.  14,  p.77-89. 

(7)  G.  Rispling,  "Die-Linked  10th  Century  Islamic  Imitations  in  Sweden",  Seaby 
Coin  & Medal  Bulletin,  June  1983,  p.146-8. 

(8)  J.  A.  Novak,  A Working  Aid  for  Collectors  of  Annamese  Coins,  1989,  no.  157. 

(9)  F.  Schjoth,  Chinese  Currency,  1976,  no.546;  O.  D.  Cresswell,  Chinese  Cash, 
1979,  no.  122. 

(10)  Sources  in  English  on  this  are  not  easy  to  come  by,  but  two  good  articles  from 
the  now  defunct  journal  Japanese  Cash  Collectors  are:  "Some  Notes  on 
Genho  Tsuho/Yiian  Feng  T’ung  Pao/Nguyen  Phong  Thong  Bao"  by  Landon 
Ross  (Issue  8,  Nov.  1983,  p.1-3)  and  "Two  Votive  Deposits  of  Chinese  Coins 
Illustrating  the  Currency  of  16- 17th  century  Japan"  by  Joe  Cribb  (Issue  15, 
May  1985,  p.1-9. 

(11)  Those  readers  who  find  themselves  thinking,  "Yes,  but  there  is  more  to  it  than 
that! " are  quite  right.  However,  a full  picture  is  both  complex  and  puzzling, 
and  I freely  confess  that  I myself  could  not  elucidate  all  its  ins  and  outs,  even 
given  the  space.  Fortunately,  the  "cultural  regard"  factor  is  the  one  that 
concerns  us  here,  so  I hope  I can  get  away  with  a bit  of  over-simplification 
and  leave  the  fuller  picture  to  a more  expert  reader  of  NI  Bulletin  whom  I 
know  to  be  working  on  it! 

(12)  Contemporary  forgeries  of  the  coins  of  George  III  are  particularly  common, 
and  they  can  mislead:  a friend  of  mine  in  New  Zealand  told  me  that  he  once 
bought,  in  a postal  auction,  "an  unrecorded  1818  English  shilling  in  copper." 
It  was,  of  course,  a contemporary  forgery  that  had  lost  its  silvering. 


Fig.  31 

Talking  of  being  misled,  I once  bought,  from  a rummage  tray,  a French  "coin" 
in  brass  (Fig.  31).  It  turned  out  to  be  like  Ciani  nos.  1966-7,  which  are  silver, 
and  it  had  its  date,  1668,  in  Roman  numerals  (MDCLXVIII).  I wondered  if 
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it  too  might  have  been  an  unplated  forgery,  or  a test  strike  of  some  sort,  but 
then  someone  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  was  actually  a jeton  in  the  style  of  the 
coin  (Mitchiner  vol.II,  p.1109). 


(13)  An  interesting  example  is  the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  32.  Dalton  & Hamer  list 
it  amongst  the  Middlesex  half-pennies  (no.  1019);  M.  I.  Cobwright  does  not  list 
it  as  an  inferior  issue/evasion  in  the  work  cited  in  note  14  below.  The  weight 
of  my  specimen,  which  is  in  GF  condition,  is  8.35  grams,  which  is  low  for  a 
token  but  high  for  an  inferior  issue/evasion.  It  certainly  looks  like  an  inferior 
issue/evasion  with  its  RULE  BRITANIA  (sic)  reverse,  but  it  has  an  edge 
inscription  PAYABLE  IN  LONDON,  which  I would  tend  to  associate  with  a 
proper  trade  token.  However,  M.  I.  Cobwright  reckons  I am  being  too  gullible 
here,  that  its  weight  makes  it  an  inferior  issue,  and  that  PAYABLE  IN 
LONDON  was  put  on  merely  to  lend  it  authenticity! 

(14)  M.  I.  Cobwright,  Evasives,  1993.  Available  from:  Coins  of  Beeston,  P.  O. 
Box  19,  Beeston,  Notts  NG9  2NE,  England,  Price  £8. 

(15)  C.  Black  & M.  Horsnell,  Counterfeiter:  the  Story  of  a British  Master-Forger, 
1990,  p.113  & p.144.  That  the  half-sovereigns  were  of  George  V and  dated 
1913  was  information  supplied  by  Charles  Black  in  a personal  letter 
subsequent  to  publication  of  the  book. 

(16)  Roy  Hawkins  in  Brian  Edge,  The  First  Dictionary  of  Paranumismatica,  1991, 
p.65-7.  (Available  from  Brian  Edge,  48  Woodside  Avenue,  Wistaston,  Crewe 
CW2  8AN,  England.  Price  £15  plus  postage.) 

(17)  David  Magnay  in  Brian  Edge,  as  note  13,  p.82-84. 

PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

At  one  time  bank  notes  were  issued  by  the  Cherokee  Nation.  These  notes  were  issued 

by  the  Cherokee  Indians  during  the  Civil  War.  They  were  printed  and  handsigned. 

The  one  dollar  note  as  2-1/2"  x 6"  in  size  and  inscribed  as  follows:  "The  Cherokee 

Nation  will  pay  to  bearer  one  dollar  in  notes  of  the  Confederate  States..."  The  note 

was  signed  by  Tahlequah  on  18  June  1862. 


(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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THE  RICKETTY  DICK  MEDALS 


Mike  Davis,  Piqua,  Ohio,  NI  # 2392 

Ricketty  Dick  was  an  Aboriginal  chief  of  the  Rose  Bay  tribe  located  at  the  eastern 
edge  of  Sydney,  Australia.  He  died  in  1863.  In  1870  an  exhibition  was  held  in 
Sydney,  and  one  of  the  souvenirs  was  a brass  medal  whose  obverse  portrayed  the  bust 
of  a bearded  Aboriginal  facing  right,  with  "RICKETTY  DICK"  around.  (This  type 
was  not  dated.)  There  were  two  types  of  reverse,  one  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the 
second  a coat  of  arms,  quartered  with  a fleece,  ship,  sheaf  of  wheat,  and  crossed  pick 
and  shovel,  and  a rising  suns  as  the  crest. 

The  bust  depicted  on  this  medal  was  one  of  generic  design  and  not  an  actual  likeness 
of  the  historical  Ricketty  Dick,  as  the  design  was  used  prior  to  this  only  with  different 
names. 

In  1867  a silver  medal  was  struck  with  the  name  "BILLY:EX-REX  AUSTRALIA", 
and  in  1872,  in  brass,  with  "KING  BELLY".  The  former  was  also  struck  at  a Paris 
exhibition  in  1889! 

In  1876  at  an  exhibition  in  Brisbane,  the  name  was  "SANDY:EX  REX 
QUEENSLAND",  and  in  1877  it  was  simply  "EX-REX:  NEW  ZEALAND". 


An  example  of  Ricketty  Dick  Medal  dated  1873 

There  are  at  least  26  versions  of  this  medal  struck  in  brass,  silver,  and  perhaps  gold 
(not  verified).  The  size  ranges  from  20.5mm  to  22mm,  with  some  having  reeded 
edges. 

Bibliography: 

Australian  Coins,  Notes,  and  Medals,  1982,  Myatt. 
********************-.';************************^ ■’:*********************** 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

There  is  no  direct  archaeological  evidence  for  tattooing  from  Britain,  but  coins  from 
the  Channel  Islands  show  tattoos  on  the  cheeks  of  some  figures  and  Caesar  recorded 
tattoos  on  the  British  Celts. 


(Taken  from  Celtic  Britain,  Lloyd  Liang, 
London,  1980,  p.36.) 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


KATALQG  MEIALNOG  NOVCA  JUGOSLAVXJE  I JUQOSIJ3VENSKIH  ZEMAUA  1700-1994. 
Belgrade,  1995.  Plastic-covered  cardoovers,  321  pages,  6 1/2"  x 9 1/4", 
Serlo-Croatlan  text  with  English  language  glossary,  and  photographs. 
Available  frcm  Zeljko  Stojanovic,  111  Pacifica  Avenue,  Apt.  1812,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada,  M6P  2P2.  Price  is  $50.00  Canadian  postpaid. 

The  text  of  this  work  is  in  Serbo-Croatian,  however,  there  are  six  pages  of 
English  translations  of  terms  used  in  the  catalogue  section  which  permit 
those  literate  in  English  only  to  use  the  catalogue  without  difficulty. 

The  coins  are  catalogued  in  seven  separate  chapters  covering  the  following 
states:  Yugoslavia,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Croatia,  Serbia,  Macedonia,  and 

Bosnia -Hercegovina . The  coins  are  catalogued  by  type,  denomination,  and 
date  as  in  all  catalogues. 

The  following  data  are  given  for  each  type  coin:  a clear  photograph  of  both 

obverse  and  reverse,  denomination,  metallic  content , diameter  in 
millimeters,  weight  in  grams,  Krause-Mish ler  catalogue  number,  and  brief 
obverse  and  reverse  descriptions.  The  various  dates  for  each  type  coin  are 
catalogued  with  mint,  mintage , and  prices  in  Yugoslav  new  dinars  for  from 
one  to  four  grades  of  preservation.  Proof  sets  and  singles  are  catalogued. 

This  is  a new  edition  of  the  standard  catalogue  on  the  coins  of  Yugoslavia 
and  her  former  states  and  is  very  well  done. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Resnick. 


* * * * * 


COINS  OF  CANADA  1996.  Toronto,  1995.  250  pages,  5"  x 8",  available  in 

either  French  or  English  language  editions.  Available  from  Uni trade  Press, 
99  Floral  Parkway,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  M6L  2C4 . Price  is  $9.95 
Canadian  with  spiral  binding  or  $8.95  Canadian  with  "perfect"  binding. 

Please  add  $2.50  Canadian  for  postage  and  handling. 

The  catalogue  is  divided  into  12  chapters  covering  Canadian  decimal  coinage 
from  1858  to  date,  collectors'  singles  and  sets,  bullion  issues,  Ottawa  Mint 
gold  sovereigns,  the  issues  of  the  French  regime,  pre-confederation  colonial 
issues,  trade  and  transportation  tokens,  banknotes  issued  by  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  between  1867-1935) , and  banknotes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Canada  from 
1935  to  date.  Additionally,  a three  page  glossary  of  terms  at  the  end  of 
the  book  and  a 17  page  introduction  provide  useful  data  for  the  reader. 

Photographs  are  included  for  each  type  coin,  token,  and  banknote.  The 
informative  historical  data  on  the  various  coins,  tokens,  and  banknotes 
provide  educational  reading  for  both  collectors  and  non-collectors.  Thus, 
the  catalogue  is  highly  recommended  for  all. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Howard  A Daniel  III,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626:  My 

Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Coins  and  Currency  book  that  describes  their  coins, 
paper  money,  tokens,  coupons,  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  script  and  several  other  financial 
instruments  is  now  available.  Please  write  to  Bill  Henderson  at  Northwest  Banknotes, 
P.  O.  Box  73037,  Puyallup,  WA  98373  or  call  him  to  206-848-9194  to  order  your 
copy. 

Philip  Kiernan,  76  Hillsmount  Cr.,  London,  Ontario,  Canada  N6K  1V5: 
Counterfeit  Collector’s  Society:  A number  of  individuals  have  expressed  an  interest 
to  me  in  such  an  organization,  is  anyone  else  interested?  We  need  both  volunteers 
to  help  run  it  and  members.  This  society  will  stress  the  collection  of  all  types  of 
counterfeits,  not  prevention.  Please  contact  me  if  interested. 

Ralph  A Cannito,  Box  304,  Washington,  NJ  07822:  WANTED  - Islamic/Arabic: 
all  hammered  silver  coinage  from  622  AD  to  1900  AD.  I am  especially  interested  in 
rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely  States  and  the 
Mughal,  Ottoman  & Persian  Empires.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealer  and 
collector  offers  are  welcome.  ANA  R 068117. 


PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

A new  "singing"  pound  note  is  being  experimented  with  in  Britain  to  combat 
counterfeiting.  The  plan  is  to  incorporate  a thin  processed  metal  strip  into  the  paper 
used  for  the  notes.  The  metal  strip  would  act  like  a piece  of  recording  wire  and  emit 
impulses  which  would  be  picked  up  by  an  electronic  detector  and  transformed  into 
sound  waves.  When  being  checked,  the  genuine  notes  would  give  off  musical  sounds, 
the  counterfeits  would  be  mute.  (A  radical  idea  at  the  time!) 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 

********************************************************************* 


PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

"It  is  reported  that  the  new  Arab  government  in  Jedda  has  adopted  the  gold  sovereign 
as  its  monetary  base.  Bank  notes  of  all  sorts  are  in  circulation  but  subject  to  a large 
discount  varying  according  to  supply  and  demand." 

From  Guttag’s  Foreign  Currency  and 
Exchange  Guide,  1921. 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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